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SENATOR MA-THIAS ADDRESSES 

CRITICAL ISSUES FACING OUR 

COUNTRY 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, one of 
our colleagues. Senator Charles “Mac” 
Mathias, spoke last week at the National 
Press Club. His speech touched on a 
number of critical issues confronting 
oui- country as we near our bicentennial. 
Senator Mathlas, as we would expect, 
provided a clear analysis of several im- 
portant issues in his comments at the 
Press Club. 

I particularly was impressed with his 
comments about how the political par- 
ties have not really addressed the issue 
of improving the significance of human 
life. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
this speech of our distinguished colleague 
from Maryland. It makes worthwhile 
food for thought for us all. 

I ask imanimous consent that this 
speech, given before the National Press 
Club on October 30, 1975, be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Speech by Senator Charles McC. 

Mathlas, Jr. 

The press has long been revered as an 
American Institution. In 1787 Thomas Jef- 
lerson wrote" . . . were it left to me to 
decide whether we should have a govern- ■ 
ment without newspapers, or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hestitate 
a moment to prefer the latter.” 

This, of course, was written before Jef- 
ferson had held a high elective ofiBce. After ' 
he had assumed the Presidency, his views 
were somewhat modified. In 1807 he wrote to I 
John Norvell that “nothing can now be be- 
lieved which is seen in a newspaper. Truth 
Itself becomes suspicious by being put into 
that polluted vehicle.” He ad'’’ed that “the 
man who never looks into a newspaper is 
much better informed than he who reads 
them.” 

It is unfortunate that Jefferson was not 
exposed to the creative genius of daytime 
television so that we could have his views 
on that as well. 

IVe meet today in the shadow of a momen- 
tous occasion in the life of the republic. 
1976 marks the Bicentennial of the signing 
of the Declaration of Indepndence and, 1976, 
is also a Presidential election year. These two 
events serve as touchstone for my comments 
today. 

On the one hand there is the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a glorious statement 


of the humane principles that underlie the 
republic. Both as a reminder of that which 
is best in our traditions and as a check Ust 
of unfulfilled aspirations, it acts as a needle 
on a compass directing us on a course of 
action that is true to the finest of our ideals. 

The coincidence of a Presidential election 
during the Bicentennial, on the other hand, 
focuses our attention to the machinery of 
government on the means for accomplishing 
the goals articulated in the Declaration. How 
adequate are our institutions as a vehicle 
for turning the promises of 1776 into reality 
for the generation of 1976? , 

The answer, I would argue, is mixed at 
best. There is much to be proud of^as we 
move into our Bicentennial. We are strong, 
we are at least relatively well off, and the 
aftermath of Watergate allows us to assert 
that we are -capable of self -correction. 

But, there is also the negative side. Our 
people, I believe, do not sense a purpose or 
direction to our national life. There has been 
a failure of leadership for which all of us in 
public life — including you in the media — 
must take some responsibility. Throughout 
the nation there is a call for leadership that 
must be — but is not being — ^met. In partic- 
ular, we must articulate the tough issues 
of our day in ways that can translate In-to 
public dialogue. This is not taking place and 
all of us share the blame. 

I should like to focus today on the political 
parties for I believe they have singularly 
failed — both internally and in competition 
with each other — to raise and define many 
of the crucial issues facing us. Let us look 
at but some of these issues. 

They have failed on the issue of crime. 
Major crime rose 148% under the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations. Under Presi- 
dent Nixon’s administration, criminal ac- 
tivity was not only on the rise in the White 
House, but in the school house. While crime 
increased an additional S0% on the streets 
of America, assaults on students in schools 
rose 83% and drugs and alcohol abuse in 
school rose 37.5%. 

No-knock raids by Narcs -in the night are 
not the answer. We not only have made no 
significant effort in combatting crime, but 
we have not even beg-un -to understand what 
causes it. It has been years since political par- 
ties seriously asked why America’s prisons 
have been allowed to remain graduate schools 
in the criminal arts instead of providing in- 
dustrial type employment -within prison fa- 
cilities so that workers can learn meaningful 
jobs and support their families while they 
are in prison? 

Our political parties have failed on -Che 
Issue of jobs. The promise of -the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 is unfulfilled. Eight million 
Americans today are unemployed and looking 
for work, and neither party has come up with 
the only viable ans-wer, a job for every 


Araerican ready, willing and able to wOTk. , 

America’s political parties have faded on ^ 
tbe issue of welfare ■■ f ^ 

1975. Federal. State and local welfare ex 
penditures rose from $5.6 billion 
$37 7 billion. Today one person in every six 
to New York City is on welfare. Tde present 
welfare system bas wasted money. But , 

has wasted human lives. It has i 

cycle of dependency that feeds : 

keeps them alive. But it gives them no hope 
for a better tomorrow. . i 

our political parties have 
su? of tax reform. If you earn * 8.000 a year 
working to a steel mill, you pay the full tax 
If you earn $8,000 a year buying and selling 
General Motors stock, you pay ^ 

much tax; and if you earn your 
clipping coupons from municipal bonds y^ou 
may pay no tax at all. Both parties give Up 
servic^ to tax reform— but no real tax retorm 
has been enacted. My c°l-®aS^i®' 
field, has proposed a simplified ^ 

with no loopholes. It has been §i^®“: 
ful consideration and a decent bipartisan 
burial. I believe that such a. tax plan could be 
modified to incorporate a negative income 
tax sufficient to permit a dismantltog of 
much of the present welfare system For aU 
willing to work, we should guarantee jobs. 
For those unable to work, a negative income 
tax would treat poverty for what it is an 
economic disabUlty, rather than a social 
dlS63>S6 

Despite all of the rhetoric, our parties 
have failed to surmount bureaucratic red 
tape. Businessmen are confronted with more 
than 50,000 pages of federal regulations 
which appear each year to the Federal 
ter. I am told that the ICC has more than 43 
trillion railroad rates on file without an index. 
Professor Moore has calculated that the ICC 
has cost consumers up to $7 billion a year m 
excess feright rates. Its delays to the Rock Is- 
land merger unquestionably contributed to 
the bankruptcy of that railroad. And what do 
you think they are doing now? They are ask- 
ing Congress for more regulatory authority. 
TJnfortunately reform is at the bottom of the 
political shopping list. The tragic fact is 
that both parties know that you can get 
more attention playing garbage man for a day 
than you can by wading into the complex 
and tedious area^ of regulatory reform, even 
though in the long run. it could save Amer- 
ica’s consumers billions of dollars. 

Our parties have tragically failed to deal 
with the problem of race relations in Amer- 
ica. Race relations today may very well be 
worse than they were a decade ago. South 
Boston may only be a more visible aspect of 
that problem. The problem of race relations 
has been allowed to fester by the lack of cre- 
ative thinking in the political^ processes. 
Everything is over simplified wlth’code words 
and slogans. You are either for busing or you 
are against it; you are either for racial quotas 
or you are against them. While tied up in 
such simplistic approaches, our political 
parties have failed to explore the use of new 
tools to promote equal opportunity, such as 
civil damages which have been effective in 
the antitrust area. Worse yet, there are im- 
portant questions which neither party is 
even willing to ask. We must consider, for 
example, whether the EEOC has inadvert- 
ently provided a disincentive to locate man- 
ufacturing plans in the inner cities thereby 


compounding the employment problems_ of 
the very people it was designed to help. 


Our political parties have failed on the is- 
sue of health. If the Republicans have a 
health program, I don’t know what it is is. 

As for the Democrats, repudiations are 
stamping out ideas faster xhan they can 
sprout. We are making a grand campaign is- 
sue of health while thousands of Americans 
continue to live in counties with no doctors 
at all, and other Americans suffer from tragic 
illnesses because they cannot afford proper 
medical care. 

Our parties have failed to improve the 
quality of life in urban America. Urban re- 
newal has torn up neighborhoods and re- 
packaged the alums to glass and concrete 
cages where a man cannot get his shoes fixed 
or buy a beer. If technocrats of the future 
have us living with artificial grass under 
giant domes, there may be air conditioning 
and all the amenities of modern living. But 
without trees, grass, wind and rain, without 
buildings on a human scale, life will not be 
enriched. Chickens may thrive in automated 
hen houses, but man will not. 

Every weekend, our highways are filled 
with people trying to escape the sterile life 
of the city and renew their communion with 
nature. Our goal should be to develop cities 
so that they will be suitable for the full ex- 
pression of human potential. 

While regional planning and metropolitan 
government provide certain economies of 
scale, they are often too remote and unreach- 
able. They make people feel powerless and 
frustrated. Parks, recreation, zoning and 
other matters of neighborhood concern can 
be left-to neighborhood control — an impor- 
tant first step if we are to turn services areas 
into communities. 

But the greatest failure of our political 
parties is the failure to improve the signifi- 
cance of human life. American youth are 
protesting the dehumanization of society. 
Their sisters are on drugs and their mothers 
are on valium. They live in look-alike houses, 
eat artificial food,and often end up to mean- 
ingless jobs. There is a loss of community, a 
loss of self-reliance and a loss of purpose. 
Microbiologist Rene Dubos has stated: 
“Cultural homogenization and social regi- 
mentation resulting from the creeping mo- 
notony of overorganized an-d overtechnicized 
life, of standardized patterns. of education, 
mass communication, and entertainment, 
will make it progressively more difficult to 
exploit fully the biological richness of our 
species and may handicap the further devel- 
opment of civilization.” 

The failure of our political parties has 
been accompanied by a rise in the number of 
persons who register as Independents. In 
4964, 22% of the registered voters were In- 
dependents. Today this has grown to 32%. 
More Interestingly, the percentage of Iiide- 
pendents increases with- education. Among 
Americans with only a grade school educa- 
tion, 21% are Independents, while 38% of 
college graduates are Independents. The per- 
cent^e of Independents is also higher among 
■ the upner income groups afid among young 
; people.' For those under 30, 45% are Inde- 
I pendents as opposed to 40% Democrats and 
L 15% Republicans. 

Being an Independent today may not so 
j much reflect apathy, as a disgust vrtth the 
• alternatives. Independents may be like Jef- 
ferson who said, “If I could not go to Heaven 
but with a party, I would not go there at ■ell. ’ 
r Bill Moyers has added that “of course there 
C -will be no partisanship in Heaven: no Demo- 
crats, no Republicans, no socialists, no liber- 




